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PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- 

vening period there have been many important developments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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Misleading Publicity About The Taft-Hartley Law 


ANAGEMENT is apparently falling for a dangerous fallacy—the illusion ‘‘that 
| VI the American worker favors what is in the Taft-Hartley law—but doesn’t 


know it.’’ This is the discovery of the Opinion Research Corporation— 
told with considerable fanfare in the Sept. 30, 1947 issue of LOOK magazine, 
iterated in thousands of reprints distributed wholesale among employers, plant 
employees, and editorial writers throughout the land, and reiterated again and 
again by such diverse authorities as Representative Hartley, Senators Taft and Ives, 
and full page advertisements in McGraw-Hill magazines. 

The fact is that this well publicized poll proves nothing of the kind. Those 
managements which frame their union relations policies on the assumption that it 
does are taking a great risk. No one really knows as yet whether the American 
worker will support the employers who strive to live up to the spirit and letter of the 
new labor law. Perhaps he will, but the poll taken by Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion does not substantiate any such hope. And there are strong if not conclusive 
grounds for believing, on the contrary, that the average worker will strike back bit- 
terly against any management which uses the Taft-Hartley Act to weaken his union. 

The ORC ‘‘discovered’’ that only 31 per cent of all workers approved of the law 
when asked whether they believe Congress should have passed it, 54 per cent opposed 
it, and 15 per cent had no opinion one way or the other. But when these same work- 
ers were asked their opinion of ‘‘ten legislative ideas’’—all ten being ‘‘leading pro- 
visions’ of the Taft-Hartley Act but not identified as such to the workers questioned 
—they plumped for these planks overwhelmingly. The favoring votes averaged 73 
per cent, ranging from 56 per cent to 86 per cent of the workers polled. 

Why is the poll virtually meaningless? 

1. Theaverage worker, like everyone else, is against sin. Whether unionized or 
not, he can usually be depended upon to oppose the closed shop, Communists, the 
compulsory checkoff and strikes in industries vital to the public welfare. Similarly, 
he will uphold ‘‘freedom of speech,’’ public accounting of union funds, the quite 
‘reasonable’ point that unions like management should be subject to suit for breach 
of contract and the idea that 60 days’ notice ought to be given before a strike. 

But he is only for these stereotypes in the abstract. When they directly affect 
him and the strength of his union to extract ‘‘bread and butter’’ gains from manage- 
ment, he will quickly and determinedly line up against them. Thus, the average 
worker is against wildcat strikes, but let anyone use the Taft-Hartley Act to penalize 
him for participating in such a strike and he will outshout his leaders in condemning 
it as a ‘‘slave labor’’ law. Likewise, he hates to pay out his money in dues toa 
union—or to any other organization for that matter—but he hates even more the 
‘“free rider’’ who as a worker in the shop enjoys all the benefits of the union contract 
without helping to pay the cost of winning these benefits. 
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Again, he wants to know what's happening to the funds collected by his union, 
but he wouldn't want his employer to know that the union was virtually penniless 
and could not last through a long strike. For that knowledge strengthens the 
employer’s hand and weakens the union’s at the collective bargaining table. Nor, 
to cite a final example, does the average worker like to be compelled by a closed or 
union shop contract to remain a member in good standing in his union. But let 
a considerable number of non-union men begin to work in his shop and the suspicion 
will rise in him that his employer is out to weaken the bargaining power of his 
union if not to kill it entirely. Then, watch the fireworks! 

The point is that the average worker wants his union to be strong so that it 
will win more and more for him at the collective bargaining table. If and when he 
sees that various provisions of the new labor law are being used to sap the power 
of his union so that it cannot get more for him, he will turn naturally and bitterly 
against the law. 

2. The ORC poll did not query workers about the really vital sections of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The ro ‘‘ideas’’ propounded do not in actuality have much impact 
upon those parts of the law most crucial to collective bargaining. No question, 
for example, was asked about the NLRB’s new duty to apply for injunctions forth- 
with in various types of labor disputes. To the average unionist the term ‘‘labor 
injunction’’ is like a red flag to a bull. | 

No question was asked about an employer’s or a non-union worker's right to 
file unfair labor practice charges against individual employees as well as against 
unions. How many workers would vote approval of a law permitting employers or 
other workers to haul them into court over every alleged act of ‘‘coercion”’ or ‘‘re- 
straint?’ 

3. Finally, ORC stripped each plank in its questionnaire of “‘legislative gob- 
bledygook”’ in order to make it ‘‘quickly understandable.’’ Unfortunately, a law 
as technical and complex as the Taft-Hartley Act cannot be freed of its statutory 
jargon without danger of distorting the provision under examination. 

For example, the poll asks workers their opinion of ‘a law... to prevent 
Communists from holding offices in unions.’’ Now that obviously was the intent of 
Congress. But it is not either the wording of the law or the necessary effect of 
that wording. 

Only those local unions come under this provision which find it necessary to 
use the NLRB. Thousands of unions, well established in their plants, will never 
utilize the Board and will never be under any real compulsion to file the non-Com- 
munist affidavits. If they have Communist officers, those Communists can safely 
remain as officers. Secondly, few Communists admit that they’re Communists. 
Most will file if their unions require them to do so, and nothing will ever happen to 
them. Thirdly, even if charges of perjury are brought against them it is almost 
impossible to prove that anyone is a Communist; recall the Harry Bridges case. 
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Besides, the wording of the law applies to any subversive organization aimed 
at the violent overthrow of the government. Labor leaders like business men are 
great joiners, especially of ostensibly liberal and noble causes. If they sign the 
affidavits, they actually sign a blank check, because they can not be certain but 
that some day one or another of the many organizations to which they have given 
their support will be identified as a Communist front. 

These are some of the considerations that the informed person knows exist in 
the affidavit section alone of the Taft-Hartley law. But just try to jell them all 
into a simple and accurate question. Perhaps it can be done, but the ORC poll did 
not do it. And it is quite conceivable that if the average American worker were 
aware of all these considerations, the poll would have come out with entirely dif- 
ferent results. 

An employer, anyway, does not deal with the average ‘‘American worker’’ of 
the ORC poll. He deals with the specific workers who happen to be on his own 
payroll. He deals also, if unionized, with a particular union, not the abstract one 
implied in the poll. Astute management will find out exactly how the workers on 
its payroll feel about the Taft-Hartley law, especially how they would probably 
react if employer use of it weakened the bread and butter strength of the union. It 
is the opinion of these workers which counts, and the current national polls give 
management little inkling of what that opinion is. 


More About Group Dynamics 


N THE October issue of PERSONNEL JOURNAL an editorial, ‘‘Group Dynamics’’, told 
| of research in the way people behave when working together. It was pointed 

out that Smith behaves consistently like Smith when he is alone, but when he 
works with someone else his behavior is sometimes different. The exact nature of 
this change depends on whom he is working with. The difference in his behavior 
is more marked, perhaps, when he works with Brown than with Jones. Brown is 
much quicker and this makes Smith feel a little inferior, so he reacts by showing 
irritation. He is more at ease with Jones because Jones is much like himself. In 
recent years a growing knowledge of the effect people have on each other has led to 
experimentation with the interview. It is an interesting coincidence that, following 
the appearance of the editorial ‘‘Group Dynamics’’, two articles should appear in 
the very next issue of PERsoNNEL JouRNAL telling of interview procedures in which 
the candidates effect on each other has been deliberately used. The articles referred 
to, which were in the November issue, are ‘‘Judging Candidates in Group Dis- 
cussion’’ and a paragraph in ‘The Foreman at Philips Group’’, which describes the 
selection of future foremen in an English company. In each case the method was to 
ask the candidates to discuss some topic without any other direction than they 
could improvise among themselves on the spur of the moment. Industrial and other 
personnel people will be interested in experimenting further with this method of 
studying people “‘in action’. 

















Conference Calendar 


January 
15-16 New York, The Biltmore. 
American Management Association. Finance Conference. James O. Rice, 
330 West 42nd St. New York 18. 
22 New York, The Waldorf-Astoria. 


National Industrial Conference Board. S. Avery Raube 247 Park Ave., New 
York 17. 





February 


I-3 Dallas, Texas. 
National Office Management Association, Regional Conference and Exhibit. 





Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel. 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference, Southeastern 
Division. T. K. Back, U.S. C. of C., Washington 6. 






Chicago, Stevens Hotel. 


Office Management Association of Chicago, Office Equipment Display. Geo. 
Simpson, 105 West Madison St., Chicago. 









Philadelphia, Warwick Hotel. 


Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference. H. L. Tolan, 17th 
& Sansom St., Philadelphia 2. 












Chicago, Palmer House. 
American Management Association, Personnel Conference. James O. Rice, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 






Minneapolis, Nicollet Hotel. 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference, Northwestern 
Division. T. K. Back, U. S. C. of C., Washington 6. 






Los Angeles. 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference, Western Division. 
T. K. Back, U. S. C. of C., Washington 6. 
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What does it cost to run a Personnel Department? 
This question is asked continually but there is 
no clear answer. Here is an answer for one city 
and one group of industries. With all of its 
limitations it will be found useful. 


Survey of Personnel 
Department Costs 


By W. C. Jackson, Industrial Relations Manager, 
J. D. Adams Manufacturing Company, 
Indianapolis. 


a tantalizing problem to most Personnel Managers. The Personnel Depart- 

ment is charged with the responsibility of providing the manpower supply, 
developing the ability of that manpower by training, protecting its health and mak- 
ing it happy in its work. Since the return for conducting these activities is so in- 
tangible, the Personnel Manager is continually confronted by the problem of 
justifying his costs with little concrete evidence. The only sound basis is contained 
in the field of common experience. 


T: cost of conducting various Personnel Department activities has long been 


In order to provide a common tabulation, a survey was conducted of many com- 
panies in the Indianapolis area. Costs of conducting various activities were collected 
and the data was then classified according to type of industry and averages were 
computed. Interesting comparisons between different types of work can unques- 
tionably be made from these figures but the main advantage is the determination of 
the average expense for maintaining different functions. By a comparison of an 
individual company costs with the tabled values, an individual Personnel Manager 
has a guide to aid his judgment in conducting or proposing activities. An intelligent 


budget can be built up by a close study and analysis of the various costs listed in the 
table. 


In gathering the data it seemed necessary to establish a few rules as guides to a 
useful outcome of the study: 
1. Separate all personnel activities into a number of basic functions, such as 
employment and labor relations and describe each function, 
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for conducting personnel activities seems to be $45.00 to $50.00 per employee per 
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2. Allocate personnel activity to these functional groups, either in dollars of 
payroll cost or in the numbers of persons engaged in these functions. In 
doing so it must be recognized that such allocations can be only approximate. 

3. Be cautious in drawing conclusions from this data, realizing that differences 
in the conditions under which various companies operate will impose dif- 
ferent requirements on each personnel department. Consequently, so far as 
possible, compare data from companies of about the same size, in the same 
business or industry and operating under similar conditions. 

With these principles in mind, data were secured from nine companies which 


were members of the Indianapolis Personnel Association. The results were re- 
ported to the entire membership of the association and because of the interest thus 
developed the same information was solicited from the remaining members. 


Figures submitted were developed by individual managers on the activities 


listed, defined as follows: 


Employment defined as tests, supplies, and the staff including clerks for records, 
reception, interviewing, testing and hiring. 

Wage and Salary Administration defined as job evaluation and analysis, wage 
survey, merit rating, rate structure analysis and the staft. 

Recreation defined as the staff, equipment, supplies, prizes, entry fees, uniforms, 
as supported by the company. 

Employee Welfare defined as personal purchases, counselling, morale features such 
as posters, administration of insurance and profit-sharing funds and other 
similar expenditures for the benefit of the employees but not including insur- 
ance or fund payments. 

Training defined as the training staff, equipment, supplies, library, bulletin 
boards, professional society dinners, films, texts, etc. 

Safety defined as the safety staff, safety equipment, educational material on 
safety, safety dinners and awards. | 

Medical and First Aid defined as the medical staff permanently employed, pre- 
employment and periodic physical examinations, first aid equipment, supplies 
and maintenance. 

Labor Relations defined as the staff and charges for supplies and study or reference 
material but not including outside legal expense. 


Cafeteria defined as that expense the company would contribute in support of 
the cafeteria. 


House Organ defined as staff, publishing and distribution expense. 
Conclusions: It is obviously an individual problem for each Personnel Manager 


to interpret the tabular values as they apply to his own situation. There are, how- 
ever, some conclusions which are obvious on a casual inspection of the figures. 


For example, regardless of the type of industry concerned, the average expense 
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year. It would also seem to be a good rule to have the size of the personnel staff 
equivalent to one per one hundred employees. 


One interesting comparison is in the labor relations cost between the highly 


industrialized group and those companies which might be faced with a considerably 
smaller problem in this field. 


Another point; the companies which have a major problem of dealing with the 
public might possibly have a higher training cost than the manufacturing industries, 
because it requires more time to train individuals to deal with the public than to 


perform a mechanical operation. This reasoning is supported by a comparison of the 
training expenditures in the different classifications. 


Finally it might be reasoned that the cost of publishing a company paper would 
be fairly standard regardless of the type of industry. A study of these figures indi- 
cates very little difference in such costs and that a good working average would be 
approximately $3.00 per employee per year to publish such a paper. 


PERSONNEL ExpENSE SURVEY 


Instruction Sheet 


Consider these points in filling out the attached questionnaire. 
Type of company: Manufacturing, Retailing, Wholesaling, Servicing, etc. 


Trade line: Metals, Textiles, Wood Products, Drugs, Chemicals, Investments, Utility, Gen’l 
Merchandise, Electrical Products, etc. 


Location: Urban (cities over 50,000), Rural. 

For the activities listed, consider the amount your company spent for wages, supplies, adminis- 
trative and promotional expense regardless of where you accounted forit. That is, a particular activity 
may not be a personnel department function in your company. If such is the case, figure the expense 
and note it is mot a personnel department item. 

If individuals overlap in duties, allocate a proportionate amount of their wages. If a lump sum 
covers several activities, approximate a proportionate estimate for each. 

List the average number of employees and figure the average expense per employee per month. 

Where an activity is somewhat self-supporting like a cafeteria, suggestion system, employee store, 


some recreation activities, etc., list only the extra expense that the company must underwrite. Do 
not include any allocation of expense for utilities or use of space. 


How to Proceed 


Obviously, few companies keep records broken down into this exact detail. This survey does 
not call for the involved bookkeeping research to arrive at a cost to the penny. Rather, it calls for 


a considered judgment on your patt. What does it cost you to get a certain job done? Apply that ques- 
tion to each activity. 


First: List all of your staff and their monthly wage. 
Second: Assign all or a considered part to the respective jobs. 


Third: Collect other available expense data and assign as required, making necessary ap- 
proximations. 


How to Interpret 


You alone can interpret other data as it applies to you. The fact that another company spent 
more or less than you on a particular function means nothing unless you consider the size, type and 


location of that company. This survey is intended to collect the initial data and tabulate it for your 
personalized interpretation. 





One of the most persistent and sometimes ag- 
gravating problems of production is keeping 
employes at work. This means keeping them 
well, safe from accident and willing to work. 
Here is a sound discussion of the problem by a 
leader in the personnel field. 


Employe Benefit Programs 


By Harotp F. Nortn, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Swift & Company, Chicago.* 


HE purpose of employe benefit programs is to help employes work continuously, 
Tessie and productively. When well handled, these programs help to 

attract better employment applicants and tend to reduce labor turnover. All 
modern employe benefit programs originated under circumstances which existed 
generations ago, and which were in many ways different than those of today. They 
have changed and expanded continuously under the influence of the constantly 
changing social, economic and political conditions of society. In their early form, 
such employe benefit activities as were practiced by employers in an unorganized 
way were largely expedient, and were devised to meet some charitable purpose or 
were a reward urge to the employer. Sometimes economy was the motive. For 
example, the modern form of medical service in large industrial and commercial 
organizations can be said to have developed out of the early efforts of employers to 
meet in the most economical way, what was at that time only a moral obligation 
upon them to restore disabled employes to full employment. But when employe 
physicians were placed on the pay roll of a company, when Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Laws and Employe Benefit Associations came into existence, and when modern 
business recognized the advantage of preventive medical attention, we then find the 
development of employe medical service going far beyond its original intent. The 
economic and social evils of expedient attention to employe interests and needs 
quickly showed up in the form of unintentional discrimination and inequitable 
treatment through what was being provided for different employes. This was 
especially true as companies grew and employes became farther removed from the 
owner of the business. As this became apparent to forward looking employers, 
they set out to overcome these evils with the early forms of organized employe 
benefit plans. It is interesting to note how these early plans devised by many large 


* Based on a talk given at the National Association o fBank Auditors and Comptrollers annual conference. 
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employers of people have since become the pattern for the modern attempts of gov- 
ernment programs in the field of social security. 

The scope of employe benefit programs includes many plans that properly may 
be considered as employe rights: such as management planning for employment 
stabilization; job training to provide reasonable opportunity to make good; promo- 
tional opportunities for those who are ambitious and whose skill and performance 
merits such attention; workmen's compensation law benefits; safety, health, and 
sanitation programs; paid vacations to provide rest and recreation time (this is 
rapidly becoming established as a right through the force of custom); unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits that are in fact legislated dismissal allowances; and the 
Federal old age and survivor benefits. 

There is another group of employe benefit plans that provide employes with 
special privileges which arise out of their employment by a certain employer: such 
as Employe Benefit Associations; group insurance plans; group hospitalization; 
insurance for surgical benefits; supplemental medical programs; the payments of 
partial wages and salaries during sickness and non-compensable disabilities; non- 
contributory pension plans or the right to participate in a contributory plan; credit 
unions; stock investment plans; and finally, the whole field of recreational activities 
in sports and other forms of entertainment. Today it is possible to find plans of one 
sort or another to meet almost all of the economic, social, and recreational interests 
or needs of employes. 

Recreational plans must be considered important in any well rounded program 
to serve the natural urges of people to be a part of a group activity which competes 
with other groups; the adulation of a winner; the opportunity to entertain or be 
entertained. The principal problem in this field of employe benefit plans is to know 
when to do something, how far to go, and when to stop. A good rule to follow 
is to be alert for spontaneous interest developing in such matters among employes, 
to encourage its growth and expression when it becomes apparent, and then to give 
it modest financial support. And finally, require it to meet the simple test of pro- 
viding adequate employe participation, entertainment for employe spectators, and 
assurance that it will be carried on with dignity. Extravagance in promoting and 
financing recreational plans must be carefully avoided, even when the interest comes 
from the employes, for it will be quickly recognized and challenged by them. Then, 
too, there is a danger of false values in employe privilege plans when they are over- 
rated by management. This is fatal to their purpose, because it leads to paternalistic 
attitudes which don’t ‘‘go’’ today, if they ever did. 

Until recently, full responsibility for the administration of most employe benefit 
plans has been entirely in the hands of theemployer. But there is an ever increasing 
tendency toward the enactment government plans, with the urge for more complete 
coverage under them; and a new trend in the direction of union demands for the 
setting up of plans and funds with joint union and management administration. 
At the same time most employes’ benefit programs are financed directly or indirectly 
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by the employer through outright subsidy or by the levy of public taxes for the 
purpose. 

The moral and social desirability of employe benefit programs is almost uni- 
verally accepted. However, the field for their application according to standard 
pattern in any company is naturally limited by such factors as size of the employe 
group, the proportion of the sales dollar which represents the labor cost of pro- 
duction and distribution, and the profit position of the business. The influence 
of these factors gives rise to many of the variations between existing plans that are 
to be found in different companies and to the reasons for the absence of similar plans 
in many other companies. It has provided the need for some form of the govern- 
ment benefit programs for employed people that have been enacted, such as the benefit 
programs under the Federal Social Security Act. There is a danger to be avoided in 
government programs in that they encourage many people to rely almost entirely 
upon government for unemployment and old age support rather than to make sure 


of it through their own efforts. 
Some time ago I came across a copy of an old advertisement entitled ‘Insurance 


on Life.’’ It read ‘‘There are thousands of persons living on liberal incomes, whose 
deaths would leave their families utterly dependent. To such men we suggest, 
that the small sum of $100 invested in one of Singer’s Sewing Machines will be an 
effectual provision against proverty for their families, in the event of their decease. 
The Sewing Machine in the hour of great calamity would provea respectable, certain, 
and comfortable support. These admirable machines adapted to every kind of 
sewing are on exhibition and for sale at the office, No. 323 Broadway.”’ 

This advertisement appeared in 1853 and portrays the accepted thinking of 
people at that time. It offers employment opportunities even for widows with 
families as a means of social security. This is in contrast with much of the modern 
thinking which considers statute-provided unemployment income as the desirable 
form of social security even at a time when there is an unprecedented shortage of 
goods and services and many opportunities of employment for those who can work. 

Now let us consider some of the problems of administration in the management 
of employe benefit programs. Almost at once we see the destructive influence in 
the hazards of modern living on programs that were devised under actuarial condi- 
tions which could not anticipate these present day circumstances. A single but 
outstanding example is to be found in the consequences of modern high-speed trans- 
portation. The automobile is causing disabilities in alarming numbers and we seem 
unable to do much about it. This has had a serious effect on disability plan costs. 
Many employe benefit association programs have premium rates and benefit provi- 
sions that were established under conditions that existed forty or fifty years ago and 
their managements are plagued today because of the changes in living conditions 
and the attitude of those who are insured under these plans. 

The great improvement in life expectancy beyond middle age has tended to 
increase the costs of protection against disability; for exposure now extends over a 
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longer life time. Moreover, the preservation of life even in prolonged disability 
cases is an achievement of modern medical science. We must add to this the in- 
fluence of the current inflation spiral on the cost for benefits that are provided under - 
such plans. 

There has been a distinct change in the attitude of people in their regard for the 
purpose of non-contributory sickness benefit plans. They used to regard such plans 
as something to provide only emergency deficit funds when needed. Today there 
is a growing attitude which considers such benefit fund payments as vested rights 
which are to be fully extended until the possible maximum is exhausted for each 
current disability. This not only exceeds the purpose and intent of such yes but 

tends to make them financially insecure. 

What seems to be a full-scale entrance of government agencies into the field 
of employe benefit programs is bound to have wide-spread effect on the long range 
problems of administration for private plans. Some states permit unemployment 
insurance funds to be used for the payment of sickness disability benefits. Some 
even go so far as to encourage the diversion of taxes paid by both employer and 
employe to purchase insurance protection for employes under old-line insurance 
companies. Theadvantages fora political party that are to be found in the adminis- 
tration of social legislation creates a pressure that encourages it to extend both the 
plans and the benefits payable under them. Finally, the entrance of labor unions 
into the field of employe benefit programs that go beyond reasonable wages, hours, 
and physical working conditions is a new venture, particularly to the extent they 
are expecting the employer to finance the programs and yield to the unions in the 
administration ofthem. The question of how far this can be required under the law 
remains to be determined. Nevertheless, the attitude presents a real problem for 
management both in devising new plans and in administering existing ones. 

All employe benefit programs should be instruments for creating, maintaining, 
and improving the people who make possible and operate the great industrial and 
commercial institutions of this country in its free enterprise system. But they 
should be so devised as to take care of only the extraordinary or deficit needs of 
people. They should be devised in the interest of serving the ‘‘profit motive’’ of 
business to secure the best qualified people to do the work and to help employes serve 
the legitimate needs for which the business has been organized. 

Employe benefit programs so devised offer a splendid opportunity for sound and 
natural two-way communication between employes and managment. The responsi- 
bility of management to explain the plans fully, the act of enlisting employe par- 
ticipation, the payments of benefits that are payable under the plans—all provide 
occasions for effective communication contacts. The success or failure of employe 
benefit programs in meeting their real purpose and serving all interests is in a large 


measure determined by how well they have been communicated to people who 
benefit from them. 








Don’t sit on the safety valve! Frequent griev- 
ances indicate a fundamentally bad supervisory 
situation which is causing a feeling of frustration 
among the employees. Find and cure the bad 
condition—don’t try merely to ignore or repress 
the grievances. 


The Real Reasons for 
Grievances 


By F. C. Smita 


patient, unless in so doing he can get at the cause of his patient’s illness. 

The doctor knows that fever is a symptom of some disturbance; so he uses 
this, and as many other indications or symptoms as he can find, in locating the cause 
of the trouble. 

In dealing with unions, management, without understanding the causes of 
labor’s unrest, has largely concerned itself with symptomatic behavior instead of 
attempting to deal with the real causes of labor-management differences. For 
example; the employees in one department of a large mid-western mill went on 
strike, maintaining that a change in the production process had resulted in a decréase 
in pay for many of the workers. The union agreement provided that wage payments 
for a new job, or for a job whose content was changed, was a matter to be mutually 
agreed upon by the company and theunion. Since this had not been done the union 
hada justifiablecomplaint. Nonetheless, a formal grievance was not developed, and 
the strike grew with apparent spontaneity. 


' coop doctor does not prescribe merely to bring down the temperature of his 


A Pouicy on Work STOPPAGES 


In this case management, dealing with the union only on the basis of the strike, 
put into effect a program which it had recently adopted called ‘‘A Policy on Work 
Stoppages.’’ This policy consisted of several typewritten pages but, stripped of its 
explanatory material, it presented the following essential features: 

1. No company representative is to attempt to settle a work stoppage until the 

employees have returned to work. 

2. No company representative is to enter into a controversy with any of the 

employees. | 
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-3. Even though the union may gain nothing by the strike, it will boast of its 
accomplishments. Therefore, when the men have returned to work the 
department superintendent is to make a quiet, true and clear-cut statement 
of the circumstances. This will result in chagrin for the organizers, a drop 
in their prestige and will make them out as liars. 

Clearly enough this policy contained no new features. It has been tried again 
and again with almost monotonous regularity and although it sometimes serves to 
get the workers back on the job it should be obvious by now that merely bringing 
down the fever is not going to cure the patient when the infection remains. Why, 
then, is this policy so readily received by management? First, since a considerable 
amount of their time and care is spent in planning the policy it is felt that it cannot 
fail. Second, if the plan does fail these men are inclined to rationalize that the 
fault lies not with the policy itself but in its execution. When management is 
confronted with a work stoppage it feels thwarted and helpless. In such situations 
there is an urge to strike out against that force which blocks its objectives. As 
one very human superintendent expressed it: “‘It is like my car when it refuses to 
run. I feel like raising the hood and pounding on the engine with a wrench.”’ 


An UnwisE Poticy 


However, management is denied the luxury of such immature behavior. Man- 
agement considers itself reasonable, practical and hardheaded, but it is also very 
human—although labor doesn’t believe it—and so it formulates a policy which 
provides an indirect outlet for its frustration. Any plan which is selected after 
deliberate care—and this gives it a sort of ‘“‘moral legality’’—will be popular if it 
permits and encouragesaggressiveness. Sucha policy results at times in a temporary 
victory which is self-satisfying, but it does nothing toward eliminating the causes 
of the labor-management dispute. 

Before it was adopted this policy was analyzed by a group of advanced students 
from The University of Chicago who were studying labor relations. They agreed 
as follows: 

1. This policy is a form of counter-attack which might win the ‘‘war’’ but 

will not aid in solving the problem of labor's unrest. : 

2. Attempts will be made to discredit labor leaders. This will fail in the long 
run as shown by a study of the history of labor relations. 

3. The policy indicates the belief that radicals are responsible for labor’s unrest. 
Although this may be a contributing factor, experience shows that it is not 
usually the principal cause. (See ‘‘Who Goes Union and Why”’ by William 
F. Whyte, PersonNEL JourRNAL, Vol. 23, No. 6, 1944.) 

But this management has never had too much respect for the academic mind; 

so, with definite ingenuity insofar as the pure mechanical elements of production and 
business are concerned but with an equal lack of understanding of those factors 
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which motivate human behavior, it put its policy to work. The result: The union 
issued handbills accusing management of locking out the workers by refusing to 
bargain. The fever ran high and the union hall was filled with men who were ‘‘out 
to get management.’’ On the third day the men were persuaded to return to work 
by the union’s district officers. 

During the subsequent bargaining it was revealed that only a dozen new men of 
the eight-hundred employees would be transferred to other departments as a result 
of the change in production. Also, it was agreed that no employee would suffer 
a loss in earnings. Instead, those men most directly affected accepted a bonus 
arrangement which actually increased their pay. Thus, this particular strike was 
settled. Since that time however, three more work stoppages have occurred in this 
department and numerous grievances are argued each month. Although only 
five per cent of all the employees of this concern work in this department nearly 
twenty per cent of the grievances originate there. 





RELEASE FROM FRUSTRATION NECESSARY 


Let us examine another case which occurred in this department between a fore- 
man and one of his men which illustrates the need all men have for emotional release. 
These two men, both being oldtimers with the company, had a rather violent argu- 
ment over a little matter of no real importance and, as such things go, bitter words 
were exchanged. The next day the worker reported in an intoxicated condition. 
He had always been a reliable man and although he sometimes drank he was not 
an alcoholic. This was the first time he had ever been intoxicated on the job. 
The foreman having been this man’s friend for many years did not report nim; in- 
stead he let him ‘“‘sleep it off.”’ 

During the several following days the foreman did not mention the incident 
to the workman, treating him exactly as though nothing had occurred. The worker 
reacted to this by attacking several other men in the department, somewhat to their 
astonishment, and by ‘blowing up’’ several times over trivialities. Later, the 
worker admitted to several men that he had been wrong in the argument which he 
had had with his foreman. 

Instead of discussing the reasons for the workman’s behavior let’s take a look 
at histhinking. Realizing that he had been wrong in the argument he felt ashamed, 
guilty and resentful, and since these are uncomfortable emotions, even though they 
are often self-induced, they were a little more than he could absorb. As a result 
his resentment was directed toward that individual who, he felt, was responsible; the 
foreman. Illogically enough (and we must remember that human beings are not 
logical, but psychological) and at the risk of losing his job he ‘‘attacked”’ his fore- 
man by getting intoxicated at work, saying in effect: “‘To hell with you! You 
may think I owe you something and have to produce for you just because you are my 
boss. ButIdon’t. I’m independent.”’ 
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It was the foreman’s right and duty to reprimand the employee for being drunk 
at work and he could have done so without having any feeling of guilt. The em- 
ployee would have accepted the reprimand or punishment as justly due him and the 
emotional tension would have been fully relieved on both sides. But the foreman, 
by refusing to react in an overt manner to the ‘‘attack’’ and by refusing even to 
mention it, blocked the worker’s complete emotional release. Therefore, the 
worker, still needing an outlet, transferred his resentment and attacks to other em- 
ployees. 


ProsBLeMs OF HuMAN RELATIONS CAN’T BE SETTLED BY RULES 


Many management men feel that rules and regulations can be devised which 
will settle the problems of human relations in industry. But these problems are 
largely emotional and, as a result, no mere rule can cause a man to free himself from 
impulsive activity when heis emotionally blocked. And this activity, such as work 
stoppages or attacks as expressed in grievances, is a by-product of frustration, as 
fever is the symptom of a deeper disturbance. _ 

Thus, those men who believe that rules and laws can be used to settle the prob- 
lems of labor relations will continue to be baffled by human behavior. They are 
saying, in effect, that legislation can be passed which will make it impossible for an 
ill person to have a fever. 

The important thing to remember is this: every man must have an outlet when 
he is frustrated or emotionally blocked. Engineers have provided boilers with safety 
valves which automatically release pressure well in advance of the danger point. 
But human beings are not so equipped and can do nothing else but ‘‘explode’’ using 
aggressive, destructive and harrassing behavior as a ‘‘safety valve.”’ 

When an employee files a grievance he may give a logical enough reason for it 
but the real one may be quite different. So, look for the condition or motive which 
really underlies the stated grievance and you will not only have the clue to the settle- 
ment of the present one but you will be in possession of knowledge that will prevent 
many more grievances in the future. 





A study of the education and experience of 
eighty-four personnel executives in leading Amer- 
ican industries and their suggestions for an 
industrial personnel training program and for a 
university course. 


Survey of the Training 
and Qualifications of 
Personnel Executives 


By Donatp S. Parks, Personnel Director and 
Professor of Personnel Management, University 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio* 


t 


personnel management. This information has been desired by firms organizing 
personnel departments and by students making inquiries of universities as to 
whether courses were available which would train them for careers in this field. 

Although before 1930 some companies had personnel directors or industrial 
relations directors, interest in this field of study has grown most rapidly in the past 
fifteen years. Passage of the Taft-Hartley Bill and pending legislation make it 
necessary for every type of concern employing more than a few individuals to have 
someone trained in the procedures for maintaining the productive output of their 
employees without numerous interruptions. 

The University of Toledo has offered a personnel curriculum in the School of 
Business Administration since 1931. Many of the majors in this department have 
made marked progress in their chosen field since graduation. 

Colleges and universities have often been criticized for their failure to keep in 
close contact with reality. To meet such criticism at the University of Toledo, a 
questionnaire was devised in the summer of 1947 and mailed to 147 of the leading 
industrial, retail, utility, and service companies in the Toledo area and throughout 
the United States. The University was primarily interested in finding out whether 
or not the curriculum as provided at the present time adequately prepares graduates 
for entrance into the personnel field. 

The replies have been divided geographically into returns from outside the 


Te has been an increasing demand in recent years for information about 


* Statistical compilations by C. J. Kirschner, Asst. Prof. Univ. of Toledo. 
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Toledo area and those from within the city. This was done in order that personnel 
executives and organizations in the city of Toledo could make a careful study of 
such results as directly concerned them, their officials, and operations. Some of 
the questions included in the questionnaire arose out of their desire to learn of the 
background of their fellow workers and to learn, if possible, typical training pro- 
gtams which best suit young college students for entrance into the personnel field. 


ANALYsIs OF REPLIES 


Replies were received from 84 executives, who hold positions which control 
1,691,973 employees. The returns on the questionnaire were gratifying inasmuch 
as a §9% return was realized by concerns outside the city of Toledo and a 54% 
return from within the city. This is a high tribute to the parties in this field who 
are willing to cooperate in studies of this type. 


TABLE 1 
GroGRapHIcaL Distr1BUTION or Executive Returns AND Numssrs or Emproyrrs AFFECTED 
Distribution Inquiries Returns _— Percent of Return Employees 
NE 55n waa eee ebeewseesuwe §2 28 54 61 , 804 
PES ks hc otchenaeedebabonss 95 56 59 1,630,169 
WE Cen oe che acneenanes 147 84 57 1,691,973 
TABLE 2 
GxroGRAPHICAL DisTRIBUTION OF CLASSIFIED INDUSTRIES AND EMPLOYEES 
Local National Total 
Classification Employees Industries Employees Industries Employees Industries 
By nckeelanibbhaed 4,833 17 8,072 10 12,905 27 
ee 21,471 8 22,980 9 44,451 17 
kasd eweuteeavasa 35,500 3 1,599,117 37 1,634,617 - 40 
ee iekesnkinsces 61 , 804 28 1,630,169 56 1,691,973 84 


Participants were informed that names of companies and individuals would not 
be disclosed and the questionnaire was not keyed in any fashion whatsoever. With- 
out violating any confidences, it is right to say that leading manufacturers in radio, 
automobiles, steel, glass, and electrical equipment cooperated in making this study 
possible. Since inexperienced college graduates are employed by these outstanding 
companies each year, it is hoped that this study may in some manner make it pos- 
sible for these students to be more valuable to these and other concerns when they 
are ready for employment. 

The study may prove of value to other colleges and universities in the estab- 
lishment of curricula or the re-evaluation of those already in operation. It is also 
hoped that industrials may profit through a study of the training programs used by 
cooperating firms. 

Of the 84 companies cooperating in this study, the smallest employed 170 and 


the largest had 280,000 employees. The distribution of the entire group is indicated 
in Table 2. 
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For purposes of comparison the cooperating companies were divided into three 
classifications: Class 1—those employing less than 1000, Class 2—those employ- 
ing 1001 to 5000, and Class 3—those employing over 5000. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the study when any comparisons or observations are made reference will 
be to companies in Class 1,2, 0r3. There are 27 companies cooperating in Class 1, 
17 companies in Class 2, and 40 companies in Class 3. 




























TABLE 3 
Acer Frequency DistrisuTION oF REPORTING EXECUTIVES 
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i i Snap iene Wb Som hls A Aaa Semi ee 33 

iti hasWCkaniinEsd eae edad aneeeeeenbeewes 27 

hana PERK keine anna she Gls e ew enea een 16 
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TABLE 4 
Titte Frequency DistrisuTion oF ReportiING ExEcuTIvES 

ince cs anncennsdnesstaciean ceeNhie Iwan beaeeenenennnn 21 
Ee ee ee ey er ee eee Coe ee 15 
ECT CTT CTE OLE TET TET TET TE eT ETT Tee 13 


Vice-President in charge of Personnel Administration....................... 
Vice-President in charge of Industrial Relations...................0 00 ee eeees 
ee I, i ecsdcenebcavsedeneddbedsaeeedeneweennds 
EE TE Te err er 
EC TE TE TT EE rT 
Superintendent of Employment and Insurance................... 0c eee e eee eee 
EEC CULT OTT TTT ETE TT ET TET OC TCE CTE TT ETE 
ihe ohiayn-+ bucks eenr enhance eeesekunenenenenenn 
Supervioar Of Geaiemt Mecrwieeene........ occ cece cc cccsceseccccesees 
isch iakg hahah ene Henke Whee keeeeneninamedetaceiik 
ET TTT ETT TTT TTT TT Tee eee Te TTT eT eT CTT eT 
entail ehe kiaandes Spee neret os Neea woken eoNewens 
Personnel and Customer Relations Manager. ..............0... cece eee e ee eee 
EE ey Ty eT ee ere Te 
ne Sev nek a bee we de Nee RH SERRE OREeE 
I 5 chads cede ccsanesceseseriensetanersawawns 
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AGE OF PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 


A study of the age reports indicates that companies in this study employing 
over 5000 have as executives individuals who average 45 years of age. Companies 
having an employment of under 5000 have as executives men averaging 39 years of 
age. 

TITLE OF PosITION 


The field of personnel management and industrial relations, as a science, is of 
such recent origin that titles and terminology are not uniform. The questionnaire 
in many cases was sent to capable individuals not carrying the top title in this field 
of work. The various titles that were listed on the replies and their frequency are 
shown in Table 4. Although the titles of those answering the questionnaire were 
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diverse, in general they were one of the following three: director of personnel, per- 
sonnel manager, or director of industrial relations. 


PERSONNEL EXPERIENCE OF EXECUTIVES 


From a study of the returns there are indications that companies employing 
less than 5000 workers have as personnel executives those who average between 8 
and 9g years of experience; while companies in Class 3, those employing over 5000, 
have an average of 14 years of experience. Thus it would seem that companies 
having a larger number of employees require executives having a longer experience 
background in this field than do smaller companies. This may explain why there 
is some indication of executives in personnel work moving from smaller concerns 


to larger. However a study of many of the companies indicated promotions from 
within. 


TABLE 5 
PERSONNEL EXPERIENCE REcorRD OF REPORTING EXECUTIVES 
Experience Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 
Minimum years of experience... ....... 0.26.6 c cece sees I I I 
Maximum years of experience................cccsseee 30 30 35 
Average yours of empertened”......... 22... se ccccce sees. 8 9 14 
Percentage with over 10 years experience............... 46 41 59 


*Average experience of all personnel executives is 11.5 years. 


EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF REPORTING EXECUTIVES 


An analysis of the data assembled indicates that there is a definite trend towards 
college training as a requisite for entrance into the personnel field. As indicated in 
Table 6, 55 executives or 68% reporting were college graduates. With but very few 
exceptions, personnel people are high school graduates and all indicate that ad- 
ditional study is desirable. Many personnel people with additional training gained 
it in evening study. One comment indicating this trend follows: 


‘Inasmuch as our general policy is to promote within the organiza- 
tion, we frequently find that those who are interested in personnel 
work voluntarily take special evening courses in personnel manage- 
ment, industrial relations, wage and salary administration, psychology, 
public speaking, etc., in order to qualify for this particular type of 


work, even though they may have completed a general college or uni- 
versity course.”’ 


Additional subjects covered by these executives were usually along technical 
lines such as psychology, labor relations, labor law, public speaking, and institutes 
of all types having to do with specialized personnel work. The above fields of study 
were pursued usually by an individual having previously studied for a liberal arts 
or general degree. Several executives expressed the belief that a general or cultural 
degree with specialized study after entrance into the field, is preferable for employees 
in the field of personnel management. 
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Several companies having over 5000 employees have personnel executives who 
have done graduate work. In fact, masters and doctors degrees are not infrequent 
among Class 3 concerns. 

A study of the majors of these men while in college revealed that the majority 
were in the Liberal Arts College followed by majors offered in the School of Business 
Administration. There is also some indication that law graduates are entering the 
field of personnel management for law majors or degrees followed that of Business 
Administration. Firms employing technical and research personnel indicate a 
preference for their personnel workers to have science or engineering degrees. The 
minors selected show some trend towards psychology and social sciences but indicate 
no definite pattern. 


TABLE 6 
EpucaTIONAL FREQUENCY DisTRIBUTION OF REPORTING EXECUTIVES 
Educational Level Completed Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 
aks 6 cdidondsenkbAaereNenkd cnet ews eas I I ° 
rer re Pree re errr ert eT Te 6 I 3 
0 Ee Tee eT yee ree ere I ° ° 
eT CTT CT TTT ETT T TTT CCT Tee 3 I 4 
i 65 RS ceURAEKA REAR eR OR RES icewuuniay 4 I ° 
EE eT ee See eee 12 14 29 


It is to be remembered that most of these executives attended colleges and un- 
iversities before specialized curricula of this type were available. Perhaps a similar 
study of personnel people a few years from now might indicate more specialized 
majors as these become more frequently available in colleges and universities. 


Most VaLuaBLE COLLEGE SuBjEcTs 


The most valuable subject for present practicing personnel men is psychology, 
which enjoyed a wide margin of preference over the second subject, economics. 
Following in order of preference is English, labor law, and business management. 
The remaining choices were so scattered that no distinct pattern can be observed. 

The statements below were typical responses to this question: 


‘It is very important that, in addition to basic personnel studies 
such as personnel management, labor problems, industrial management, 
emphasis be placed on training to analyze problems, be able to get all 
the facts, understand human nature, make good decisions, and then be 
able to sell these decisions to management.”’ 

‘*All courses or units which help to understand people.”’ 

‘‘Post graduate course in Statistics was essential and that subject 
should be mastered by all.”’ 

‘‘Generally engineering principles and a background of some law 
studies have proved to be very valuable. Any educational process that 
teaches an individual to ‘think’ toa logical conclusion is a great asset.”’ 

‘*Case method of study in law school which developed ability to ana- 
lyze facts and situations and apply principles to facts determined.”’ 
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Work ExprerigNce PrecepinG Present PosiTIon 


Positions which practicing personnel executives have held since leaving school 
vary greatly. The greatest frequency occurred in the following order: sales, pro- 
duction supervisory work, employment positions, and teaching. Most of the 
positions indicated that they had carried responsibility and demanded initiative. 
Although a variety of work experience is indicated in the replies, the experience is 


of the type to prepare an individual to handle the varied duties demanded in per- 
sonnel work. 


SUGGESTED TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR New EMpPLoye£Es 


Actual experience or familiarity with the departments of which the personnel 
man is eventually to have supervision is considered a pre-requisite by most of the 
personnel executives today. Sales, utility, and retail sales companies indicate that 
new college employees should perform types of work which would bring the pros- 
pective personnel worker into contact with the public. 

Manfacturing units on the other hand indicate the new employees should have 
training in the following departments which are listed in order of frequency: man- 
ufacturing processes and procedures, sales accounting, engineering, office work, and 
all departments of a large personnel division including such departments as safety, 
time and motion study, employment, etc. Other departments mentioned included 
traffic, maintenance, and credit. 

Representative responses suggesting training programs are quoted below: 

‘When we hire a man from outside the company for personnel work, 
ordinarily we put him in the shop, working at a regular occupation for 
several months, or even as longasa year. We want him to learn shop 


practices, customs, jobs, occupational base rates; and most of all, to 
learn to like and to be able to get along with shop people.”’ 


‘‘Depending upon his studies, the length of time in the various de- 
partments would vary—program should take 1 to 2 years for complete 
coverage.”’ 


‘Start on office routine, advance to interview or hiring clerk after 
making study and written report on various positions in plant. Write- 
ups made from observation.” 


‘‘Have him get experience in every department in the plant. Give 
him a knowledge of office procedures.”’ 


‘*Start at the bottom as ‘Assistant Chemist’ and work for a period of 
not less than three years at all jobs in the plant.’’ 


CoLLEGE GRADUATES PREFERRED FOR PERSONNEL WorkK 


Fifty-six of the units reporting, or 66% of them, stated thatthey preferred college 
graduates for personnel work in the future. Only one unit indicated that they did 
not prefer college graduates, while 25 stated no preference. This would seem to 
indicate that high school graduates considering personnel or industrial relations 
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work as a career in the future should obtain college training as a part of their prepar- 
ation. 










Work ExperiENCE REQUIRED BEFORE HIRING FOR PERSONNEL WorRK 


Companies are placing increasing emphasis on work experience of applied nature 
or factory experience in various departments of their own or other factories preceding 
introduction into personnel work. The larger companies placed emphasis on the 
ability to handle and get along with people, whereas smaller concerns stressed recent 
work experience in the factory. 

Companies in Classes 1 and 2 indicate work experience in factory, office, and 
selling to be of greatest aid. Units in Class 3 stress the importance of dealing with 
people, teaching, supervisory training, company college-training programs, and 
general survey programs. 

Responses which aided in the above conclusions: 







































‘I believe that anyone contemplating personnel work should take a 
position as salesman for a period of time and also should work asa fac- 
tory laborer for a period in order to: first, learn how to meet people, 
and second, better understand some of the workers’ everyday problems 
and to get a better perspective of industrial operations.”’ 

‘‘For anyone preparing for personnel management I would suggest 
that they be advised to work at as many Occupations as possible during 
vacations. This will give them invaluable education on the problems 
of the men they will deal with in personnel work.”’ 

‘Dealing with people (teaching, coaching, sales, etc.). The person 
should have been a supervisor.’’ 

‘Experience in one or more of the major operations departments such 
as engineering, operations, or traffic.’’ . 

‘If experience in personnel work is meant,no. Many types of work 
experience, if known to the personnel manager, can be utilized asa basis 
for training in personnel.”’ 








AFFILIATIONS 


The professional organizations to which practicing personnel executives sub- 
scribe membership are many and varied. All indicated membership in local person- 
nel associations and Class 3 companies also indicated membership in such organi- 
zations as American Management Association, Society for the Advancement of 
Management, National Industrial Conference Board, and various local chapters of 
national Service groups. 

Class 1 and 2 units have members in some of the above mentioned organizations 
but tend to emphasize in addition to local personnel groups, the Foreman’s Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, and Service club affiliations. Indications are that personnel 
men must keep affiliated with these organizations not only for local contacts but to 
keep abreast of the ever changing ideas of theory and practice in modern personnel 
management. 
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SURVEY OF PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 2.63. 


UNDERGRADUATE SuBJECTs CONSIDERED EssENTIAL FOR PERSONNEL Majors 


This information was requested for the purpose of comparing present curriculum 
at the University of Toledo with the suggested requirements of practicing personnel 
executives. To that end the executives were asked to rate in order of preference the 
subjects they considered to be of most value to college students who planned to find 
employment in the personnel field. The executives’ cooperation on this question 
was high and the results as indicated in Chart 2 should be of great aid to college and 
university officials planning or re-evaluating a personnel curriculum. 


TABLE 7 
REporTING ExEecuTIVes PREFERENCES FOR A PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT CURRICULUM 












Psychology 
Public Speaking 


Personnel Management 
Economics 


69 
65 
62 

62 


Lebor Relations Legisltn. 59 

Labor Problems 57 

Industrial Management 56 
Job Evaluation 53 


English 

Business Organization 
Foremanship Fundamentals 
Personnel Control 
Sociology 

Time and Motion Study 
Office Management 
Business Law 
Statistics 

Production Control 
Business Policy 


Accounting 
“ Business and Government 


51 


15 








In many cases practically all subjects were thought to be of value, whereas other 
ratings included five or ten subjects. The comments following the question were 
pertinent and indicated that these executives had given thought to the program 
they would suggest. 

At the University of Toledo we are fortunate in having a large percentage of 
their selected subjects included in our curriculum. However on the basis of the 
suggestions made by the executives recommendations are to be made by the head of 
the department to include most or all of their preferred subjects. 

Many of the executives expressed the belief that a liberal arts or any other cur- 
ticulum which trains individuals to understand people, get along with others, think 
Clearly, express themselves through speaking techniques and written form has the 
requisites for personnel work. They maintain that the special techniques of per- 


sonnel can be acquired easily and quickly after they have entered into employment 
within the industry. This is evidenced by: 
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‘‘Companies, I've found, rarely employ young graduates directly into 
personnel work. Such men in personnel get into that type of work asa 
result of aptitudes apparent after employment. I doubt the validity of 
educational institutions attempting to train young men specifically for 
personnel work, and do not recommend that colleges attempt it.”’ 

‘We prefer an A.B. or B.S. student, well rounded and mature who has 
had some prior work experience to the student who has concentrated on 
‘personnel’ courses.”’ 

‘‘Objective should be to provide a broad cultural background plus a 
background for management. The personnel techniques are secondary. 
The value of particular sciences will be partially determined by the na- 
ture of the business.”’ 

‘Personnel offers such varied types of problems that practically any 
subject taken in college sometime finds application in Personnel work.”’ 


There is agreement with the thought, however, that specialized personnel 
courses can be taught by universities and are the correct preparation for college 
graduates intending to enter personnel work. This is evidenced by: 


‘I believe the finest training one can have for personnel work is as an 
industrial engineer, with graduate study in personnel administration. 
I consider time and motion study a dangerous plaything for a non-tech- 
nician. There are many good personnel men buried in this field, as is 
the case in cost accounting. The courses I have marked above are nice 
to have, but no combination ofthem will produce a professional person, 
recognized as such. On the other hand, training as an industrial en- 
gineer will.”’ 


‘It is extremely difficult to screen good from bad in single courses 
aiming toward personnel administration. This, together with the fact 
that 75% of the students majoring in this field know only that they 
‘like to work with people,’ has caused the utmost confusion in setting 
up curricula. For one solid year I spent 25% of my time dissuading 
people from entering this field who were clamoring for enrollment ata 
university. To the others I recommended industrial engineering.’ 

‘IT would suggest that undergraduate work should consist of liberal 
academic courses with a minimum of personnel or business courses. 
The technical or industrial relations and related courses should be taken 
as graduate work.” 


While encouraging schools offering specialized curricula, these statements should 
also interest all schools in the fact that personality development, extra curricular 
activities, and some things not necessarily developed by college training, are con- 
sidered by many executives to be of greater importance than college subjects. 

The graduate or specialized study thought necessary by many modern executives 
is indicated as follows: 


‘‘A course in the conference method of training personnel would be 
highly desirable and of untold benefit to the applicant.”’ 


‘It would be wise to consider all personnel majors for a co-operative 
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program requiring outside employment as an undergraduate requisite 
fora degree. This should not be in personnel work but some job that 
requires getting along with people—bosses—laborers—clerks—execu- 
tives, etc. Preferably factory work for men.”’ 


Many industrials select their trainees for personnel work with the type of or- 
ganization for which they are to be trained in mind rather than general character- 
istics. Engineering concerns and chemical industrials apparently look for extro- 
vertive graduates in the field in which the industry specializes. Rather than look 
for ‘‘personnel majors,’’ they therefore select students who have average or better © 
training in the field, and who like people, express themselves easily, and are extro- 
vertive in personality. 

However, until more colleges and universities develop personnel and industrial 
relations fields of specialization, and until graduates from these fields enter into em- 
ployment with many American industries, the question as to whether or not an 
individual in college planning to enter the field of personnel management should take 
broad cultural courses or a specialized personnel curriculum probably will not be 
answered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This survey was undertaken in an attempt to determine what types of training, 
education, and qualifications practicing personnel executives have had and what type 
of educational training experience they believe to be desirable for a student wishing 
to enter the field of personnel management. 

The ages of personnel executives at the present time show no definite trend as to 
age requirements and size of company. Extremes of age were found in all sized 
companies and some of the largest concerns had rather young executives. This 
would seem to indicate that this field is fairly young, and because the turn-over is 
rather rapid, personnel people must be alert and well-informed as to changing trends. 
The age of most executives is within the year brackets 35-45. There is some in- 
dication that the largest companies are promoting industrial relations and personnel 
directors to the rank of vice-presidents. 

The number of years in personnel work seems to be a factor in determining the 
fitness, capacity, or ability of an individual to hold positions in this field in com- 
panies employing over 5000. Class 1 concerns had executives with 8 years average 
experience; Class 2 concerns, 9 years; whileClass 3 concerns averaged 15 years. This 
would lead to the observation that large concerns have had personnel work as a part 
of their organization for longer periods of time than had smaller concerns and by 
promotion from within it was now possible for them to have executives with this 
much experience to their credit. These large units today have as executives men 
who had been active in the field of personnel management in the early 1930's. They 
Must have either promoted these men from within their own organization or ac- 
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quired them from other units who have not been able to retain men with this much 
experience. 

Present-day personnel executives have had as their work experience practically 
every type of job known, preceding their present positions of responsibility. These 
have varied from office boy and grocery clerk to engineers, church officials, teachers 
and lawyers. 

Training programs for the new college employee have in common the suggestion 
that each should be assigned to as many departments within the company as will be 
necessary for him to effectively operate in his personnel position. These training 
programs vary in that scientific companies suggest non-scientific departments whereas 
general processing companies indicate departments other than that of production. 
These programs suggest that a company wishes the new employee to know of as many 
departments and operations within the company as will be necessary to fit him for 
many phases of personnel work. Most large concerns today prefer college graduates. 
Where a diploma is not required the individual must have outstanding qualities of 
ability and initiative. 

The majority of the companies prefer their people to have had some work ex- 
perience before entering personnel work and where that is not possible they usually 
provide it before the trainee is assigned a position in the personnel department. The 
type of work experience desired varies with the type of employing concern. There 
are however some exceptions. Sales units often look for candidates with factory 
experience and production units many times look for candidates with sales exper- 
ience. 

As curricula are being developed in colleges and universities the personnel men 
suggest that the following subjects should be included in such a program: psy- 
chology, public speaking, personnel management, economics, labor relations legis- 
lation. The next five subjects in order of preference were labor problems, industrial 
management, job evaluation, English, and business organization. On the other 
hand, a sizable minority express no interest in the above specialized subjects but 
prefer graduates with a cultural background, extra curricular activities, and work 
experiences to their credit. These executives maintain that the specialized tech- 
niques of personnel can be acquired through traininginthecompany. Inconclusion 
I quite from a well-known service company employing over 31,000: 


‘A student interested in personnel employment should place the 
greatest emphasis on those activities which teach him the importance 
of and give him the ability to work with people individually and in 
groups; secondly, he should associate with those who have an adequate 
social philosophy, that is, one in keeping with the best aims and tradi- 
tions of the country; thirdly, he should learn to read and write, using 
those terms in the broadest sense; fourth, the student should acquire a 
comprehensive background in the social and political sciences; and 
fifth, he should gain what specific information he can by a proper com- 
bination of academic study with work experience.”’ 
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How well are you managing the human assets of 
your business? You are aware that your success 
depends greatly on having the best possible 
person in every job, and especially in executive 
jobs. Are you making effective use of that 
science which deals with the field of human 
relations—psychology? 


Psychological Evaluation 
of Executives 


By Epwarp N. Hay 


dustry. Some personnel people think that a leading cause is unrest and 

instability in the working population. Others say that industry itself is 
chiefly to blame by neglecting to manage its manpower problems properly. Some 
criticisms are; failure to upgrade employees wherever possible; neglecting to train 
foreman to havea better appreciation of human values; failure to make use of modern, 
scientific methods of psychological evaluation of applicants and employees; in- 
ability to eliminate maladjusted executives and supervisors; and generally failing 
to do a good job in utilizing its human assets. 

Success in mass undertakings is the result of the eifective cooperation of every 
participant. Now, who is it that has made a scientific study of the behavior and 
characteristics of people? The psychologist, of course. In industry this psychol- 
ogist is one who is trained in all the scientific methods of psychology and who is 
familiar with the processes and working conditions of business and industry. He 
knows man’s inner thoughts and desires and he knows how these thoughts and 
desires respond to the requirements and conditions of industry. He is trained to 
evaluate man’s abilities, aptitudes, interests, skills and personality against the re- 
quirements of jobs in industry. That is, he knows how to fit the man to the job. 
Then, why should industry overlook the rare skills of these highly trained scientists, 
whose knowledge has been accumulating for decades? The best answer to this 
question is that not all industrialists are doing so. M. M. Olander, Director of 
Industrial Relations at Owens-Illinois Glass Company, is one of the forward-looking 
personnel men who is seeking every possible means for making effective use of the 
knowledge of industrial psychology. Recently he said that for some time he has 
had two mature and experienced industrial psychologists in the Owens-Illinois 
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Lj turnover continues to be one of the more aggravating problems of in- 
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plants and now he has added five younger psychologists. These five young men 
are spending their first period learning about the conditions of work in industry. 
As they gain in their understanding of industry they will commence applying their 
psychological knowledge to industrial problems. 

When psychology is mentioned most people in industry think only of testing 
applicants, whereas testing is only one of many places where the industrial psychol- 
ogist is useful. Among these are—besides evaluating people in employment and 
promotion—the training of interviewers, employee morale, supervisory training, 
safety, incentives (especially nonfinancial incentives), inspection, vision, merit 
rating methods, fatigue and efficiency, attitudes and other things found in unsus- 
pected places. Many industrial personnel people also fail to understand that there 
are a dozen different kinds of psychologists, some who are useful in industry and 
some who are not. Some of these other “‘fields of psychology”’ are, for example; 
experimental, physiological, abnormal, clinical, animal, developmental, educational, 
social and many more. Actually, all of these fields have a common core and the 
various fields are really areas of specialization. One of the most promising but 
difficult applications of psychology to industry is in the use of the clinical method. 
This is the method of individual diagnosis by personal interview by means of which 
the psychologist determines that his subject possesses certain characteristics such as 
emotional stability. Hecanalso measure the subject's level of abstract intelligence, 
the nature and extent of his motives for success, his ‘‘insight’’, or his understanding 
of the motives and behavior of others (and of himself), his social skills for dealing 
with people, his ability to organize, delegate and supervise other people and their 
work, and many other qualities and abilities. Obviously, a person who can do all 
of these things well must be a perceptive and highly trained individual. 

This clinical method is the same method that interviewers use, although few 
interviewers have the necessary skill to make accurate estimates of the persons they 
interview. Indeed the interview is the most important but the most unskillfully 
used personnel method. Unfortunately, good interviewing cannot be taught by 
books, or by people who lack the skill themselves. 

An interesting example of the industrial psychologist using the clinical method 
will illustrate the point just made. This psychologist, a consultant in management, 
was retained by a Baltimore company to analyze their management and operations. 
Management, of course, is people; so the consultant was evaluating the people as 
well as the structure and operation of the whole concern. In his first hour ‘‘on the 
lot’’ he spotted two executives whose behavior, he remarked, indicated that they 
wereintrouble. His great sensitivity to outside impressions made him aware of the 
situation, and his skill in following the slightest clues enabled him to diagnose the 
nature of the trouble. A few weeks later he was asked to make a written report on 
these two men and some others who were also “‘problems.’’ 
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The case of one of these men will illustrate the method and its results. This 
executive was in charge of a department of about seventy-five men and women per- 
forming a somewhat complex clerical operation where the work moved through the 
department very rapidly and ona schedule. Confusion and crisis in the department 
were evidences of his inability to plan and direct the operations or to understand how 
to handle the employees. This condition had so frustrated him that he had been 
taken sick repeatedly. The company had sent him to physicians, psychiatrists and 
psychologists and he had recently returned from a three-months rest. Yet he con- 
tinued to have trouble and the department was frequently in turmoil. The con- 
sultant reported that there was nothing the matter with this executive that could 
not be cured by assigning him to a routine job where there would be no complex 
problems to solve and where he would not have to supervise people. His difficulties 
were the result of two things; he lacked the mental ability to solve the complex 
problems of the: department—not enough IQ; and he had no insight whatever—no 
understanding of people and their motives. He was assigned toa routine job where 
there were no complex problems to solve and no one to supervise. His ‘‘cure’’ was 
practically instantaneous and in the four months since his transfer he has not had any 
difficulty and has not missed a day from work. 

Unfortunately, there are very few psychologists who have the skill that this 
particular man has. It requires a very unusual combination of knowledge; an in- 
timate acquaintance with industrial processes and with the working methods of 
management, plus years of study and training in several fields of psychology. Never- 
theless, it is evident that this kind of skill is urgently needed in order to help assure 
the most effective use of human talent and reduce the emotional strains that are so 
common wherever people work together. It is a kind of skill that is especially 
needed in better selection, placement and training of executives. 



































The Editor Chats with 
His Readers 


in September PERsoNNEL JOURNAL so much that they asked permission to 

reprint portions of it in a confidential letter which circulates among operating 
executives and supervisors. They specially liked his definitions of conciliation, 
mediation and arbitration, saying ‘‘It is our belief that many people do not realize 
the distinction between these terms, and the clear definitions which we quoted from 
your magazine should, we feel, be of value to our supervisory people.”’ 


QO’: of the largest American corporations liked Dr. George W. Taylor’s article 





A reader sends this comment from a friend who for years has been using psycho- 
logical tests to help in the selection of his very efficient staff. He said to my cor- 
respondent, ‘‘When you hire a man you are taking on an obligation which will 
mature in twenty to forty years. The man who hires without testing, solely on the 
old ‘‘interview cum references’’ method, may be compared to an investor buying a 
bond because (a) it looks pretty; (b) some friends of the salesman say it is a good 
buy; and (c) some other bonds I have bought this way in the past have turned out 
allright. Sohe buys his bond and he hires his applicant—not knowing how well he 
will do the job or how promotable he will prove to be before he is ready to be re- 
tired.”’ 








Recently the employees of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., of Stamford, Conn., received a i 
large sheet on which was printed the chart of the whole organization. The memo- 
randum accompanying the chart said, in part, 


With it, we can see the company as a whole for the first time. And 
each one of us can find ourselves in terms of any organizational unit or 
staff job—at home or in the field. 

‘‘This organization chart is obviously an important internal relations 
instrument, with many uses beyond the primary one of showing func- ; 
tional relationships and the flow of line and staff authority. For exam- 
ple: department heads and branch managers can use it to make points ‘ 
at group Meetings and in indoctrinating new employees. It can bea . 
helpful tool for illustrating the role each of us plays on the PB team. a 

v 
I 
0) 


. 
‘Attached is your copy of our first complete organization chart. : 
( 


‘Incidentally, there are several features about this chart that are 
either new or noteworthy. For one thing, note that it includes stock- 
holders (most charts start with the corporation's top officer, forgetting 
itsowners). For another, it is the only chart we know of which shows 
direct contact with the president's office for elected employee represent- 
atives (through the joint employee-management Industrial Relations 
Council).”’ a 
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The article ‘Shop Grievances—The Human Approach”’ by F. C. Smith, which 
appeared in PERSONNEL JouRNAL for September, has attracted an unusual amount of 
attention and has been copied or extracted from by half a dozen other publications. 
The most recent one is “‘Notes and Quotes’’ for November, the newsy digest of 
employee relations material published by the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, which circulates widely among personnel people. Mr. Smith has another 
interesting article on grievances in this issue. 





Alvin Dodd probably is known by more personnel and labor relations people 
than anyone else. Certainly he has directed personnel conferences with a greater 
total attendance than anyone else. There will be general satisfaction among people 
engaged in personnel work, therefore, at the announcement by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers of the award to Alvin Dodd of the 1947 Gantt Memorial 
Medal for ‘“‘distinguished achievement in industrial management as a service to the 
community’’, for ‘his leadership in stimulating greater recognition and acceptance 
of the social responsibilities of management and for his success in building the Amer- 
ican Management Association into an authoritative forum for collecting, analyzing 
and disseminating management knowledge.’’ That’s a mouthful but Alvin's friends 
will endorse every word of it. 





Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., has announced that a limited number of 
Graduate Fellowships, covering part or all the tuition fee, are available to a few, 
carefully selected women for the academic year 1948-49. The Management Train- 
ing Program includes seven months of class instruction given by members of Harvard 
University and the Graduate School of Business Administration, and three months of 
full time apprentice work in business, government and other organizations. The 
course is planned for young women intending to work in personnel departments and 
in other administrative work. 





‘*A Fair Wage By Job Evaluation”’ is the title of a sound-slide film developed by 
Thadene Hayworth at the M-G-M Studios in Hollywood. She says ‘‘Our film grew 
of an experience at the M-G-M Studios in which I conducted a survey of clerical and 
office jobs, about 7ooin all. Thecompany decided to take the story of the survey to 
all employees. For the conference we designed a series of 15 posters in black and 
white and color, to explain the survey purposes, methods and results. In 30 minutes 
Ifound I got more real understanding, from all levels of employees, than I had ever 
obtained in one and a half hours of discussion without visual aids. The film is 
intended to be used by companies with any type of job evaluation plan. We have 
found the visual aids approach as effective for showing to top management and 
supervisors as to employees. Companies could show the film and then go on to 
explain their own evaluation plan and procedure. We have publicized the film to 
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date only on the West Coast. After the film is released, approximately December 1, 
we will make a decision as to what to do about its Eastern release.’’ It sounds very 
interesting. Thadene Hayworth and Associates are at 5855 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, California. 





Here are several remarks on the ‘“‘new’’ PeRsoNNEL JouRNAL: Wesley B. Warren 
of Delta Air Lines, Atlanta says, ‘‘We enjoy this publication very much and look 
forward to receiving it each month.”’ 

Mr. Clifford Berg of Rockford, Illinois, says, ‘‘Glad to see shift to research-based 
articles. Had previously intended dropping subscription.”’ 

Mr. J. C. Fairchild, Personnel Manager of Colonial Stores, Inc., of Norfolk, Virginia 
writes, ‘Congratulations on your ‘Conference Calendar’ and many other improve- 
ments you are making in the PERsONNEL JOURNAL. ”’ 

and Mr. Henry G. Pearson of Wayland, Mass., says “‘The new lease on life which 
the JourNat has taken is most encouraging. It now has a very real personal touch, 
which is so absent from most of the current publications in any field.”’ 





The National Office Management Association writes that non-members may 
buy the 1947 conference ‘*Proceedings’’ at $5.00 each from the Headquarters at 
Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. ‘This volume is size 84 x 11 inches 
with 144 pages of material comprised of twelve addresses, mostly on-office manage- 
ment matters. Some of the articles are much better than others, though probably 
no such conference was ever of evenly high quality. A good one is ‘‘Selection and 
Development of Supervisors’, by Earl G. Planty, Johnson & Johnson Co. 


VARIETY IS THE SPICE OF LIFE 


One of the tasks of an editor is to provide a reading fare that has variety as well 
as quality. Let’s look at the list of subjects that have appeared in PERsoNNEL 
Journat in its first months since the new editor took hold with a promise of ‘‘re- 
vitalization’’. Here is the list for September, October, November and December, 
and January: 


Page Subject Title 
September 

87 Labor Relations Better Methods in Labor Relations 

92 ~— Interviewing Interviewing Veteran Engineering Graduates 

95 Grievances Shop Grievances—The Human Approach 
104 Information Informing Employees 
109 = Collective Bargaining § Industry-Wide Bargaining 
116 _— Personnel More on Personnel Administration 

October 

127. ~Research Research Needed in Personnel Administration 
130 Merit Rating Employee Performance Rating 


136 Collective Bargaining §§ Negotiating the Collective Bargaining Agreement 
144 Interviewing Validity of the Placement Interview 
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Page 
146 
150 


163 
170 
174 
178 
184 


207 
210 
218 
222 
227 
231 


244 
248 
252 
256 
267 


The editor thinks this is quite varied fare and of very good quality. 


Subject 
Training 
Placement 


Job Evaluation 
Interviewing 
Foremanshi 

Industrial Psychology 
Collective Bargaining 


Informing Employes 
Foremanship 
Employment 

Job Evaluation 
Training 
Interviewing 


Personnel Costs 
Employe Benefits 
Grievances 

Survey of Personnel 
Industrial Psychology 
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Title 
Duties of the Office Su isor 
The Skill File o 
November 


American Federation of Labor on Job Evaluation 
udging Candidates in Group Discussion 
he Foreman at Philips Group 

Psychologists in Industry 

Negotiating the Collective Bargaining Agreement 


December 
Elgin Information Program 
The Foreman a Part of Management 
Invitation to Success 
Job Evaluation Maintenance 
Training Office Supervisors 
More on Interviewing College Graduates 


January 
Personnel Department Costs Survey 
Employe Benefit Programs 
The Real Reasons for Grievances 
Training of Personnel Executives 
Psychological Evaluation of Executives 


What do 


Book Review 


PERSONNEL WORK IN SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


By Frances O. Triggs 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia and London, 1945 


As the title indicates, this book deals with the personnel work in schools of 
nursing and is presented in four parts: , 

Part 1 is a brief summary of physiology and psychology as related to human 
behavior and adjustment. 

Part 2 covers a counselling program which includes educational, personal, and 
vocational counselling, as well as a description of the techniques employed. 

Part 3 is devoted to a description of testing programs (specifically, the testing of 


abilities necessary for success in the profession). 


It includes complete information 


on several representative tests for use in a personnel program, as well as a chapter on 


record keeping and sample forms. 


Part 4 illustrates the foregoing principles by relating the story of a student nurse. 

The author has the rare ability to convey complex situations and techniques in a 
clear simple style, and obviously knows her subject thoroughly. She succeeds 
admirably in making an urgent need felt, i.e., the necessity for wise, skillful, and 
competent counselling. This book is recommended as an excellent text to those who 
would effectively lead and supervise nursing students. 


RicHarpD N. Butler 
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: SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MAN—10 years covers contract and wage negotiations, 
training, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, employment, safety, suggestions. Or- 
pe and managed a industrial relations dept. Multi-plant exper. 43. B.S. and Grad. work. 
Present sal. $9000. Seek bigger oppor. with progressive co. Box 2, Pers. Jour. 





TRAINING DIRECTOR—Formerly in charge Supervisory Training in plant of over 12,000. Capable 


of installing new training dept. or managing existing one. References. John H. Hoag, 251 Harrow- 
gate Rd., Penn Wynne, Phila. 31, Pa. 





ASSISTANT—Seeks position in job evaluation, wage administration or Industrial Relations. B.A. in 


psychology. Age26,female. Two years experience in job analysis and classification, employee rating 
in all types salary depts. including engineering. Box 3, Pers. Jour. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE—Broad experience negotiating labor agreements with 
A.F.L., C.1.O. and Independent unions.: During past seven years have developed and administered a 
well-rounded personnel program including the functions of employment, testing, medical, safety, 
training, job evaluation, wage and salary administration and employee information and welfare serv- 
ices such as an employee magazine and cafeteria. Box 5, Pers. Jour. 








VETERAN wants on-the-job training in job analysis. Has degree B.S. in Ed., one years experience 
managing drycleaning plant. 29, married. Box 8, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL MANAGER—3 9, now emp. desires change. 7 years exp. all phases Ind. Rel. plus 10 
years research and interviewing. Box 7, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR for smaller firm or Asst. in larger. Wage administration, job evaluation, 


ievances, employment, counseling, employee interview program, house organ. Boston area. 35. 
5000 max. Available around Jan. 1. Box 9, Pers. Jour. 





POSITION DESIRED with Progressive company in SE or SW by native Southerner. College gradu- | 
ate, 29 years of age. 3 years business experience and 4 years Army experience. Prefer more training. | 
Experienced in the following phases of personnel: administration; labor negotiations; interviewing, 


testing and placement; safety; training; medical department; counseling. Presently employed. Box 
10, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION WANTED by young man, 34 years old. Wide experience. Excellent 
background. Now resident Montreal. Bilingual. Box 11, Pers. Jour. 








HELP WANTED 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 chatacters per 
line. 10% discount for two insertions; 20% off for three insertions or more. 








ing the confidence of Personnel Executives in all 


NATIONALLY recognized placement organization enjoy- 
fields. 


Specialized Departments covering the following classifica- 
tions: Accounting ... Advertising ... Engineering 


Executive ... Office ... Personnel Administration 
Production .. . Sales Management. 


Buttrick & Megary 


A Complete Personnel Institution 
Lewis Tower . . . Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Kingsley 5—4464 
































